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“One Vehicle” (— 3€) in the Chinese Agamas: 
New Light on an Old Problem in Pali* 


Jan Natrier 


Introduction 


One of the best known concepts in East Asian Buddhist literature is the idea of the “one 
vehicle.” According to this perspective, generally expressed in Indian texts using the 
term ekayana and in East Asian texts as —3€ (Ch. yisheng, Jpn. ichijo), the Buddha taught 
his followers three distinct paths to awakening: the path to Arhatship, the path to 
Pratyekabuddhahood, and the path to Buddhahood. This multiplicity, however, was 
only a “skillful means” used by Sakyamuni to lead all of his followers to the single goal of 
Buddhahood. The apparent nirvana of the Arhat or Pratyekabuddha is merely an illusion, 
a “rest stop,” as it were, en route to the ultimate goal. Viewed in terms of the path, this 
implies that the bodhisattva vehicle is not merely the highest and most praiseworthy path 
(an idea endorsed in all Indian Mahayana scriptures) but the only path that is real.’ All 
teachings concerning other vehicles were mere concessions, provided by the Buddha for 
followers who were not yet ready to hear of their own eventual Buddhahood. The 
bodhisattva path, in sum, is portrayed as the universal path, encompassing all Buddhists 
whether they realize it or not. 


Recent research, however, has shown that this concept was far from universal 


* The initial inspiration for this study came from Dr. Stanley Weinstein, Professor Emeritus at 
Yale University, who suggested—in the course of a discussion of how common or uncommon ekdyana 
thought might have been in Indian Buddhism—that doing a computer search for the term yisheng —3€ in 
the Chinese Buddhist canon might yield interesting results. I have also been extremely fortunate in 
receiving detailed comments, suggestions, and additional references from a number of scholars, including 
Prof. Oskar von Hintiber, Ven. Thanissaro Bhikkhu, Dr. Akemi Iwamoto, Dr. Peter Skilling, Dr. Egil 
Fronsdal, and above all Prof. Paul Harrison, who in addition to offering copious comments on an earlier 
draft made available his work on a related manuscript from the Schgyen collection, which now appears as 
the following article in this volume. Any errors or oversights that remain, of course, are my own. 


'T will not attempt to deal here with the complex issue of whether the “one vehicle” is identical 
with the bodhisattva vehicle (i.e., is one of the three vehicles) or is distinct from it (i.e., is other than any of 
the three) over which so much ink has been spilled in East Asia. A full treatment of the understandings of 
the ekayéna in India would also include the interpretation of ekaydna found in such texts as the Mahayana- 
sutralamkara (e.g., X1.53) and perhaps also in the Samdhinirmocana-sitra, according to which it is not the 
teaching of three vehicles but of ekayana itself that represents a “tactical stratagem” (up@ya) on the part the 
Buddha. Such an interpretation, in my view, does not represent a distinctive understanding of the 
meaning of ekaydna, but is rather a defensive maneuver—that is, an attempt to undercut its importance by 
reducing it to the status of relative rather than ultimate truth. 
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among Indian Mahayana Buddhists.’ On the contrary, during the formative period of 
the Mahayana——that is, at the time when certain Buddhists first advocated the idea that 
rank-and-file Buddhists could choose to become a Buddha rather than an Arhat—the 
idea of three distinct vehicles, culminating in the genuine attainment of three distinct 
goals, seems to have prevailed. Somewhat surprisingly, there is growing evidence that 
this idea remained standard in what might be described as “mainline” Mahayana Buddhism 
in India for many centuries. The well known gotra (“family” or “clan”) theory of the 
Yogicara school, for example, clearly presupposes different paths—and genuinely different 
goals—for people of differing spiritual capacities. As late as the eighth century, the 
Madhyamika scholar Santideva still recognized the validity of other options even as he 
described in detail how to pursue the bodhisattva path.’ Thus the practice of the Mahayana 
cannot be equated with the acceptance of the idea of “one vehicle.” Indeed, the early 
history of the Mahayana in India—and perhaps far more of that history than has previously 
been supposed—is well described as “the period of the three vehicles.” * 


Eventually the idea of “one vehicle” did become widely known (if not universally 
accepted) in India; the question of when, and in what circles, it attained the status of an 
orthodox view will surely reward further study. What is certain, however, is that the 
idea of a single vehicle leading to Buddhahood quickly gained sweeping acceptance in 
East Asia, where it became one of the central organizing concepts of Chinese Buddhist 
thought. Not surprisingly, a computer search for yisheng —3€ “one vehicle” in the 
Chinese Buddhist canon nets a huge number of examples; an initial search of the presently 
available digitized version of the Taishé canon (vols. 1-55 and 85) yielded well over 
6,400 occurrences.’ 


These occurrences, however, are far from evenly distributed within the canon. 
From a chronological perspective, it quickly becomes evident that no occurrence of 
yisheng can be found in texts translated prior to the time of Dharmaraksa (Zhu Fahu = 
%, fl. 265-309 CE).§ The sole occurrence of the two characters yi and sheng together in 
a pre-Dharmaraksa translation is in Zhi Qian’s translation of the Pusa benye jing eA 
#48 (T281), where the name of one of the Buddhas of the ten directions is given as 
Yishengdu —3€BE(10.447a2). A comparison with other versions of the same text, however, 
suggests that this may not have been Zhi Qian’s original wording, but is instead is the 
result of a scribal emendation. (In any event there is no discussion of the notion of “one 


? For a brief overview see Nattier, A Few Good Men, pp. 174-176. 


> See the Siksdsamruccaya 11.9, where Santideva describes his intended audience as those who 
belong to the “Buddha-family” (buddbagotra). The term buddhagotra, of course, is one of the five gotras of 
the Yogacara tradition, a usage with which Santideva could hardly have been unfamiliar. 


* This felicitous phrase was coined by Gil Fronsdal, who first used it in conversation several 
years ago (personal communication, 2000). 


* Search performed using the Appl edition of CBETA, 20 April 2003. 


* As the basis for this search I have used my own list of translations that can credibly be assigned 
to the period prior to Dharmaraksa (Nattier, in preparation), together with the list of Dharmaraksa’s 
translations given in Daniel J. Boucher’s Ph.D. dissertation (Boucher 1996), pp. 259-291. 
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vehicle” anywhere in the text.) This pattern of distribution points to the likelihood that 
it was Dharmaraksa himself who first introduced yisheng as the Chinese equivalent of 
Sanskrit (or Prakrit) ekayana. Moreover, it may well have been only in Dharmaraksa’s 
time—that is, in the late third century CE—that finding a term for ekayana became 
necessary, for not only the word yisheng itself but the very idea of a single vehicle seems 
to be absent from scriptures translated into Chinese before this period.’ 


More dramatic than this chronological assymetry, however, is a geographical one. 
If we perform separate searches in volumes of the Taishd canon that consist mainly of 
translations of Indian texts, on the one hand, and mainly of East Asian compositions on 
the other, a striking pattern emerges: the overwhelming majority of occurrences of 
yisheng are in treatises and commentaries produced in East Asia rather than in texts 
translated from Indian originals.’ This suggests that it would not be difficult to find 
concrete textual evidence for what scholars have long suspected: that the notion of “one 
vehicle” played a far more prominent role in East Asia than was ever the case in India. 


These and other patterns of distribution of the term yisheng in the Chinese 
Buddhist canon are worthy of detailed study in the future. What I would like to focus on 
in this paper, however, is yet another anomaly that appeared in these search results: the 
fact that, contrary to all expectations, a small but significant number of occurrences of 
yisheng can be found in the section of the canon containing non-Mahiyana sitras, i.e., in 
the agama texts. 


Occurrences in the Agama Section 


The Chinese Buddhist canon as we have it—that is, the widely-used Taisho edition, 
almost universally cited by scholars and now further canonized through its reproduction 
in the easily accessible digital CBETA edition—is the product of Japanese scholarly 


’ This statement is based on my own reading of the works of An Xuan and Yan Fotiao, Zhi Yao 
(if indeed T630 is a genuine Han-period text, about which I have some doubt), Kang Mengxiang, and Zhi 
Qian, and on the assessment of the content of Lokaksema’s works by Paul Harrison (personal communication, 
7 May 2003). In the works of An Shigao, of course—given their entirely non-Mahayana content—it is 
hardly surprising that neither the term nor the concept would appear. 


* Vols. 1-24 and 27-29, which consist mainly of translated Indian scriptures—including siitras 
(both agama literature and Mahayana texts), jatekas, avadanas, tantras, vinaya texts, and abhidharma 
works—yielded a total of 513 occurrences (including “false positives”), In a sharp contrast to the relatively 
few occurrences in these twenty-seven volumes, vol. 85 (consisting of texts from Dunhuang, some of them 
genuine translations of Indian texts but many of them Chinese commentaries or indigenous scriptures) 
yielded 231 occurrences by itself. The remaining eighteen volumes (vols. 25-26 and 30-55, consisting of 
commentaries, histories, and other works, the majority composed in East Asia) registered 5,736 occurrences. 


Such a computer search, of course, cannot be expected to locate all discussions of the idea of “one 
vehicle” in Chinese Buddhist translations. The idea of a single path to awakening can of course be carried 
on using other terms, so it is virtually certain that a search focusing on the term yisheng —3€ alone will fail 
to locate some relevant passages. Nonetheless, because the translation of ekayéna as yisheng became 
standard at a very early stage in Chinese Buddhist translation history (for no other rendition ever displaced 
the usage introduced by Dharmaraksa), it seems likely that a search for these two Chinese characters will, 
at the very least, identify the great majority of cases in which a Chinese translator was working from an 
Indic-language original containing the term ekayana. 
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concerns of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries.” Prior to this period it had 
been standard practice in East Asia to place the Perfection of Wisdom (Prajfigparamita) 
literature at the head, thus implicitly conveying a sense of the priority of Mahayana 
stitras and, among these, of the Perfection of Wisdom texts. Such an arrangement is 
reflected in a wide range of traditional manuscript and printed canons, and it is still 
preserved in modern editions such as the Korean" and the Chinese (Zhonghua) editions." 
In early twentieth-century Japan, however, with a new awareness of the claim to historical 
priority of the non-Mahiyana literature preserved in Pali, it must have seemed obvious 
that the canon should be organized in terms of the approximate order of its historical 
development. Thus the first volumes of the Taishd edition were devoted to Chinese 
translations of non-Mahiayana scriptures, beginning with the various Agama collections 
preserved in Chinese together with the translations of individual sitras associated with 
them (vols. 1-2) and an assortment of jatakas, avadanas, and biographies of the Buddha 
(vol. 3-4).” 

To find the term yisheng “one vehicle” in such a setting is, needless to say, rather 
surprising, yet there are no fewer than thirty occurrences in the first two volumes of the 
Taish6 edition. A few of these can immediately be set aside; one occurrence, for example, 
refers simply to an ordinary cart with no doctrinal implications.” Nine others occur in a 
scripture entitled Yangjuemoluo jing ih BER XE (1120, * Angulimala-sitra), a text in which 


’ For an illuminating discussion of versions of the Buddhist canon produced in Japan and the 
religious, scholarly, and political objectives of their compilers see Vita 2001. 


" For an accessible catalogue of the contents of this canon, together with a Comparative Catalogue 
Index collating the Taish6, Nanjio, Tohoku (Derge) and Korean editions see Lancaster and Park 1979. A 
quick glance at the list of correspondences between the Nanjio and Korean editions (p. 679ff.) makes it 
evident that, through the time of the Nanjio edition, the traditional sequence, beginning with the 
Prajfiaparamita literature, was retained. In most Tibetan editions of the canon, by contrast, the Vinaya 
was placed first, followed by the Mahayana sitras (again beginning with the Prajfiaparamita texts); this is 
the sequence followed in, for instance, the Stog Palace, Narthang, Derge, and Urga editions. The Peking 
edition, however, is a notable exception; here the tantras are placed at the head, followed by the Mahayana 
sitras (again beginning with the Prajfidparamita literature), with the Vinaya bringing up the rear. The 
Mongolian canon, which appears to have been based on the second printing of the Peking edition (“P2,” a 
version holding an intermediate place between the PI edition housed in the Harvard-Yenching library 
and the P3 edition that served as the basis for the Otani edition), follows the Peking in according the 
tantras pride of place. 


" See the Zhonghua Dazangjing ‘P38 WE published in Beijing (1984-1988). For a thorough 
discussion of the history of canonical editions produced in China and their relationship to one another (as 
well as to the Korean and Japanese editions) see Zacchetti 2005, pp. 74-142. 


" These labels (based on the titles found on the Taisho volumes themselves) are less than 
adequate, for vols. 3 and 4 contain, for example, texts such as the Dharmapada and the Arthavargiya (Pali 
Atthakavagga) which do not belong to the jataka and avadana category. In addition, these neat labels are 
also belied by the presence of some texts that clearly do not belong here (e.g., the Karundpundarika, a 
Mahayana scripture which appears as text no. 159 in volume 3). 


'’ See the Da banniepan jing KAS (Mahdparinirvanasitra, T7), translated by Faxian 3A 
in the early fifth century CE: SUZ PA\BOTARZR e MER: FIA—-R° HA/\AOTEE » 
it EAR ° TA—UL ° BAN BATCH CH e MERR > TB—F ° (17, 1.202c27-203al). 
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the notorious murderer Angulimala appears as the main character.’ Though the Taishé 
editors identify it as a version of Anguliméla-sutta found in the Pali Mazjhimanikaya (MN 
86), which they identify in turn with similar texts found in the Chinese Samyuktagama 
(T99{1077], T100(16]) and Ekottaragama (T125(38.6]),” it is clearly a much different 
work—in fact, it isa Mahayana sittra that extols the “sole vehicle” in terms that would be 
entirely at home in the Lotus Siitra. The presence of the term yisheng here, in other 
words, does not tell us anything about the use of the expression ekayana in an agama text; 
rather, it is the result of mis-cataloguing by the Taishé editors."® 


Of the remaining twenty instances of the expression yisheng in the agama section 
of the Taisho canon, the overwhelming majority—a total of seventeen occurrences, in 
six different siitras—are in the version of the Samyuktagama translated by Gunabhadra 
SRABBRBERE in 435-443 CE.” I will therefore focus on this rich array of occurrences 
here, reserving the text containing the three remaining occurrences (a Song #-period 
translation of the *7anarsabhasitra)"* for a brief discussion below. 


Yisbeng(dao) — 33) in the Samyuktagama (199, Za aban jing Ft Fe] 45 88) 
Gunabhadra’s Samyuktdgama is only Chinese agama collection in which the term yisheng 
“one vehicle” appears. In all seventeen cases yisheng is followed by dao 38 “way” or 
“path,” making it clear that these three characters should be construed together. Deferring 
a discussion of the precise meaning of yisheng dao in these contexts for the moment, | will 
simply translate this Chinese expression literally as “one-vehicle way.” 


(1) Sitra no. 561 
In this text Ananda addresses a brahman as follows: 
WAS > RR > SIEM. APA. AT > BAM e DIR RE RE 
fh > BTREHE o ALY? (2.147b1-3) 
The Tathagata, the Arhat, the Samyaksarnbuddha, the one who is known, 


'* Visheng appears at 2.530a8-9 (HFRS ARE / BE FRR / —FR— BK / Gb — BEAR) and again 
at 532b4, 9, 11, and c29; 535c13, 536a12, 537b16, and 541cl15. 


® See Taisho vol. 2, p. 280, n. 6. 


'6 This is not to say, of course, that there is no connection whatsoever between 4gama texts and 
Mahiyana sitras; indeed it is completely normal for characters known in earlier texts to appear—putting 
forth quite different doctrines, to be sure—in Mahayana scriptures, and for narrative material found in 
early canonical sources to reappear in Mahayana texts. Be that as it may, in both length and doctrinal 
content it is clear that the Yangjuemoluo jing should not be treated as a close relative of the Pali sutta or the 
Chinese agama texts in which Angulimila is the main figure, but rather as an independent scripture whose 
authors took earlier traditions concerning Angulimila as their point of departure. 


Though the text is attributed to Gunabhadra, it appears that (as in so many cases) the role of 
the “foreign monk” in this case was that of the reciter or reader of the text, while his assistants (Baoyun ® 
# and Putifayong #t2%k BH) did the actual work of translation; see Glass 2006, pp. 20-21. 


' The text in question is T9, the Renxian jing A (#8, translated by Faxian 2 in 998 CE (see 
below, p. 190). 
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the one who is seen [sic],'" teaches the four bases of paranormal power (PU4&™ 

fe), and by [this] one-vehicle way purifies living beings, extinguishes suffering 

and affliction, and cuts off sorrow and grieving. And what are the four? 
The text then goes on to enumerate the four rddhipadas, which are given (in this 
version of the sittra) as desire or intention (AK, *chanda), exertion (F##E, *virya), mind 
(Ls, *citta) and investigation (AE, *simdzsd). Each of these four items, in turn, is 
characterized as involving meditational absorption (5, samadhi) and cutting-off (BF, 
prabana). Why the text refers to these practices as a “one-vehicle way,” however, 
remains unclear, and the corresponding Pali sutta—which lacks any counterpart of 
this expression—can offer no assistance.” 


(2) Sutra no. 563 
Here Ananda addresses a visitor, Abhaya the Licchavi, who is a disciple of the Jain 
teacher Mahavira: | 
ROAR > > SIER > APR A GS BRAR MA + TB > RBH oe L— 
FEE RE > RRA a PME © YAS ? (2.147c12-15) 
This rather difficult passage appears, at first glance, to mean something like the 
following: 
The Tathagata, the Arhat, the Samyaksarnbuddha, the one who is known, 
the one who is seen [sic], teaches three kinds of getting rid of burning, 
purifying, and going forth to the way. With [this] one-vehicle way he purifies 
living beings, removes their sorrow and grieving, and causes them to go 
beyond suffering and affliction and to attain the Dharma of true reality.” 
And what are the three? 
Ananda goes on to explain that the three practices in question are morality (here 
identified specifically with the pratimoksa), abiding in the four jhanas, and knowing 
the four noble truths. The expression yisheng dao occurs twice in subsequent lines 
(147c20-21 and 148a1), both times in the same refrain. This time, however, the 
corresponding Pali text offers a reasonably close parallel: 
tisso kho tma Abhaya nitjara visuddhiyo tena bhagavata janata passata arahata 
sammasambuddhena sammadakkhata sattanam visuddhiya sokapariddavanam 
samatikkamaya dukkhadomanassinam atthagamaya fiayassa adhigamaya 


nibbanassa sacchikiriyaya. katamé tisso?” 


" One would expect here, in this standard canonical formula, “the one who knows, the one who 
sees” (cf. Pali ja@nata passata in the Pali version of Sitra no. 563 cited below, p. 186). Gunabhadra, 
however, regularly translates these phrases in a way that can only be construed grammatically as a passive. 


Cf. the Pali Samyuktanikaya, vol. 5, pp. 271-273 (Iddhipada-sanryuttam, LI, §15 Brabmana) and 
the English translation in Connected Discourses (Bodhi 2000), pp. 1732-1734. 


| In Gunabhadra’s text as we have it the expression $B M1#: regularly alternates with #wWik. 
Although the term #L4] later comes to be used as a translation of tathaté “thusness” (e.g., in the works of 
Xuanzang, where it occurs thousands of times), it does not seem to be used in that sense here. 


te Anguttaranikaya , vol. 1, p. 221.5-9 (iii, §74). 
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Abhaya, three kinds of purification through extinguishing are well 

proclaimed by the Blessed One, the one who knows and sees, the Arhat, the 

Samyaksarnbuddha, for the purification of living beings, for the transcending 

_ of sorrow and grieving, for the destruction of suffering and dejection, for 
attaining the [proper] method (#éya), for the realization of Nibbana. What 
are the three?” 

The three practices are then listed (with the third differing from that found in the 
Chinese): morality, abiding in the four jhanas, and knowing the destruction of the 
contaminants (as@va) through liberation of the heart (cetovimmutti) and liberation of 
insight (panidavimeutti). 

The Pali helps to explain why Gunabhadra’s translation is so difficult to 
understand, for it points to the likelihood of a confusion between Prakrit counterparts 
of Skt. vjval “be hot, burn” (or vjvar “be feverish, suffer from burning pain”) and 
nirvif “extinguish,” as well as a possible further confusion between Prakrit forms 
resembling Pali sammadakkhata “well set forth” and samatikkanta “transcend” or 
“escape,” respectively. It cannot, however, help to elucidate the meaning of yisheng 
dao in Gunabhadra’s version, for the Pali contains no equivalent of this expression. 


(3) Sutra no. 550 
A similar refrain appears at the beginning of this sitra, where the venerable 
Mahakatyayana addresses a group of monks as follows: 
> THEE + WO7R + RE SSIES ARR > Ar Sh > BEDALE BE > EIA IBE BE 
RAS + REAR RUE ° EAN ? (2.143b20- 
23) 
“The Buddha, the World-Honored One, the Tathagata, the Arhat, the 
Samyaksarmbuddha, the one who is known, the one who is seen [sic], teaches a 
Dharma that causes [living beings] to go forth from a place of suffering and to 
ascend to a victorious place. He teaches a one-vehicle way that purifies living 
beings and causes them to be separated from all afflictions and suffering, 
causes sorrow and grieving to completely disappear, and causes them to attain 
the Dharma of true reality. And what are the six?” 
The text then goes on to enumerate in detail the six anusmrtis (liu nian 7X2), viz., 
remembrance of the Buddha, the Dharma, the Sangha, morality, renunciation, and 
the gods, referring to each of them in turn using the same language.” Once again the 
Pali counterpart has no equivalent of the passage containing the expression yisheng 
dao.” It does, however, state as it relates the six practices in turn that “some beings 


» English translation from Gradual Sayings, vol. 1, p. 201. The sutta itself does not have a 
separate title. 


4 Thus the expression yisheng dao occurs a total of seven times in this sdtra (2.143b22, c3, 11 and 
24; 1445, 14 and 25). 


* Cf. the Pali Anguttaranikaya, vol. 3, pp. 312-314 (Anuttariya-vagga, §XXV) and the English 
translation in Gradual Sayings, vol. 3, p. 223. The sutta itself does not have a separate title. 
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are purified” (ekacce satté visujjbanti) by each one. 

In this case, however, help comes from an unexpected source, for among the 
unpublished manuscripts in the Scheyen collection is a single folio from a Sanskrit 
version of the Kétydyana-sitra which contains a counterpart of this passage. A complete 
edition and translation of this fragment by Paul Harrison appears in the following 
article in this volume (Harrison); the portion of the passage relevant to our discussion, 
adopting Harrison’s reconstructed text for convenience (with italics added as in the 
previous examples), is the following:” 

sad ime ayusmamtas tena bhagavata janata paSyata tathagatenarhata 

samyaksambuddhena sambadhe avakase vigesadhigama akhyata ek@yano 

margab satvanam visuddhaye $o)kaparidravanam samatikkramaya 
duhkhadaurmanasyanam astagamaya nyayasya dharmasyadhigamiaya <|> 
katame sat | (r1-2) 

This may tentatively be translated into English as follows: 

O Venerable Ones, the Blessed One, the one who knows, the one who 

sees, the Tathagata, the Arhat, the Samyaksambuddha, has proclaimed in a 

crowded place” these six distinguished means [as] an ek@yana way for purifying 

living beings, transcending sorrow and grieving, destroying suffering and 
dejection, and attaining the proper method of the Dharma. And what are the 
six?” 
Just as in Gunabhadra’s translation, the text goes on to enumerate the six anusmrtis. 
And with this Sanskrit parallel in hand, it now becomes clear that yisheng in the 
expression yisheng dao “one-vehicle way” must have been intended as a translation of 
ekdyana, a term whose resemblance to Sanskrit ekayana “one vehicle” is obvious. 


(4) Siitra no. 1189 
Even without the information provided by this Sanskrit fragment, the repeated refrain 
concerning a way that can purify living beings, remove sorrow and grieving, and so 
on, may well have had a familiar ring for Pali specialists, for the best known usage of 


6 1 would like to thank Paul Harrison for making available his transliteration and preliminary 
reconstruction of the text while this paper was in preparation. For his full edition and translation of the 
fragment see the following article in this volume (Harrison 2007). 


27 “Tn a crowded place” translates sambadhe avakdte, a problematic phrase which appears to be the 
result of a wrong resolution of an original *avakasadbigama “means of access to open space” that took place 
when the epithet visesz “distinguished” was added in the course of transmission of the sutra. (I would like 
to thank my colleague Seishi Karashima for devoting several hours to joining me in the quest to unravel 
this puzzle.) Cf. the Pali parallel, which reads bhagavatd . . . sambadhe okasadhigamo anubuddho “the 
Blessed One .. . has awakened to a means of access to open space within a crowded place” (AN iii.315, 
lines 22-23). The pairing of sambadha “crowded, cramped” (often in reference to the life of the householder) 
with avakdsa (Pali okdsa) “open space” (in reference to the life of the renunciant) occurs frequently in both 
Sanskrit and Pali Buddhist texts; here, however, the terms seem to be used in a more general sense, with 
sambadba referring to the crowded circumstances of life in samsdra, within which the Buddha was nonetheless 
able to discover a path to freedom (okésa). 


78 For Paul Harrison’s somewhat different rendition of this passage cf. below, pp. 205-206. 
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the term ek@yana in Pali is in precisely such a refrain, where it is used to introduce the 
four components of the practice of mindfulness (sattipatthéna). The most famous 
occurrences are in the versions of the Sattipatthana-sutta found in the Dighanikdya 
and the Majjhimanikaya,” but the same refrain, using the same wording, is also found 
. in the Pali Saryuttanikaya:” 
ekayano ’yam maggo sattanam visuddhiya sokapariddavanam samatikkamaya 
dukkhadomanassanam atthangaméya fiayassa adhigamaya nibbanassa sacchikiriyaya 
yadidam cattéro sattipatthana 
This is an ek@yana way, for the purification of living beings, for the 
transcendence of sorrow and grieving, for the destruction of suffering and 
dejection, for attaining the [proper] method (#@ya), for the realization of 
Nibbana—that is, the four svrtyupasthanas. 
This passage has a parallel in Gunabhadra’s translation, where in siitra 1189 three of 
the remaining occurrences of yisheng, beginning with the following example, can be 
found. Here the newly awakened Buddha has the following thought: 
A FUR RES RE SRE BRS AOE + PAD 
(2.322a29-b3) 
There is a one-vehicle way which can purify living beings, which can relieve 
{their] sorrow and grieving, extinguish and remove their suffering and 
afflictions, [and cause them to] attain the Dharma of true reality, [a way] 
which is called the four objects of remembrance. 
As in the Pali version, each of the four smrtyupastha@nas is enumerated in turn, after 
which the god Brahma appears to confirm the Buddha’s thoughts, stating his approval 
in both prose and verse and employing the expression yisheng dao both times (2.322b13 
and 16). 


(5) Siitras 535 and 607 


The three remaining occurrences of yisheng dao in Gunabhadra’s Samyuktégama—two 
in Sitra 535 and one in Siitra 607—both occur in contexts dealing with the 
smrtyupasthanas, though in neither of these two cases does the corresponding Pali 
text contain the ek@yana refrain.”' Since the wording is very similar to the examples 
given above, and since they do not offer any new contextual information on the uses 
of the term, we need not give the full citations here. 


In sum, in Gunabhadra’s Samtyuktagama collection we were able to locate three sitras in 


” See DN 22, ii-290 and 315 and MN 10, i.55-56 and 63. 
© See SN v.167-168 (Satipatthana-samryuttam, XVII, §18, Brahma) and cf. the English translation 


in Connected Discourses (Bodhi 2000), pp. 1647-1648. 


! See sittra no. 535 (where yisheng occurs at 2.139a20 and b6; for the parallel suttas in Pali see SN 


v.294-296 and 296-297, and cf. the English translation in Bhikkhu Bodhi 2000, pp. 1750-1752 and 
1752-1753) and sitra no. 607 (with yisheng at 171410; for the Pali version see SN v.173-174 and cf. Bodhi 
2000, pp. 1651-1652). 
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which the underlying term ekayana mérga was used in reference to the four smrtyupasthanas, 
and three sitras in which it refers to other practices. 


Yisheng zbengfa — 3€ IE #& in the *Janarsabbasittra (19, Renxian jing J {il #8) 
Gunabhadra is the only translator of an entire égama collection to have rendered ekéyana 
into Chinese using the term yisheng, but this equivalence also occurs in one other text, a 
siitra translated as an independent work more than five hundred years after Gunabhadra’s 
time. The three remaining occurrences of yisheng in the agama section of the Taishé 
canon all occur in the version of the *fanarsabhasitra (Pali Janavasabha-sutta) produced 
by Faxian %% in 998 CE. Here, however, we find not yisheng dao but yisheng zhengfa — 
S€TEHE “one vehicle correct dharma,” an expression which, were it not for the clear 
context in which it appears, we might be tempted to interpret as a translation of ekdyana 
plus some form of *saddharma. All three of the occurrences of yisheng zhengfa in this text, 
however, are set in the familiar refrain seen above: that there is a “sole-vehicle way” that 
brings about the purification of living beings, and so forth. The first reads as follows: 
ROK > EHR ~ TESIEM > BFE Se ER 
SER + A REHE © (1.215c16-18) 
The Tathagata, the Arhat, the Samyaksarnbuddha, has taught a one-vebicle 
correct way that causes living beings to leave behind sorrow, sadness, suffering, 
and vexations, to become entirely purified, and to realize the true principle. 


The text goes on to recommend the practice of three different Dharma-teachings 
(1.215c19ff.). The refrain occurs two more times, once in a discussion of the four 
smrtyupasthanas (216a10-11), and finally with reference to the various elements of the 
eightfold path (216a20).” 


The text has a parallel in Pali, but the Pali version contains no occurrence of the 
ekayana refrain.” As in Gunabhadra’s version of the Sanyuktdgama, in this separately 
translated scripture (transmitted individually, that is, rather than as part of an agama 
collection), the ekayana refrain is not limited to the context of the four smrtyupasthanas, 
but is used in reference to a variety of practices grouped into sets. 


Yisheng and ek@yana: the problem of interpretation 


With such an obvious resemblance between the terms ek@yana and ekayana, it is tempting 
to conclude that Gunabhadra’s rendition of ek@yana as “one vehicle” is simply a mistake. 
This may well be the case—and whether there might be any sense in which it could be 
considered a valid translation will be discussed below—but our task is complicated by the 
fact that the meaning of the word ekéyana is itself less than clear. Most western translators 
of the Pali suttas have taken the expression ek@yana magga in the context of our refrain in 


” See 1.216a10-12, SRB —FIEK ° SME RS ° MBA ¢ BME, and 20-22, 
MRK °° SHRERAE ° BRE MEE. 


® See the Janavasabha-sutta, DN 18. 
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a highly exclusive sense; thus it has been translated by F. L. Woodward as “the one sole 
way,” by T. W. and C. A. F. Rhys Davids as “the one and only path,” and by both I. 
B. Horner and Maurice Walshe as “this one way.”** The language of these translations 
seems jarring, for the claim that any one thing could be the “sole means to salvation” 
seems more at home in a fundamentalist Christian tract than in the mouth of the 
canonical Buddha. Indeed, the Buddha is generally presented in Pali and other early 
scriptures as contextualizing his teaching to suit the needs of his listeners rather than 
making sweeping recommendations to humanity at large. Atypical as it may be, however, 
it was this very refrain that inspired a number of twentieth-century modernizers of 
Buddhism to make the claim—based on the authority of the Satipatthana-sutta—that 
vipassana practice is the “one thing needed” for the attainment of nibbana.” 


Standard reference works would seem to support “the sole way” as a possible 
interpretation of ekéyana, for the Critical Pali Dictionary defines it as “a single (= unique) 
road” as well as “a road for one person (= narrow, lonely, solitary),” or “a road going to 
one place only” (632b). The Pali Text Society’s Pali-English Dictionary also includes the 
idea of an exclusive path in its discussion, defining the term as “leading to one goal, 
direct way or leading to the goal as the one & only way (magga)” (159b). 


This is not, however, the only possibility. A different approach is taken by 
Bhikkhu Bodhi in his English translation of the version of the Satipatthana-sutta found in 
the Magjhimanikaya, which was produced on the basis of a translation left unpublished by 
Bhikkhu Nanamoli. Bodhi translates the expression ek@yano maggo as “the direct path” 
(Middle Length Discourses, pp. 145 and 155), and he argues vigorously that it does not 
mean the “sole” or “only” way. Nanamoli, he tells us, had translated ekdyana magga as “a 
path that goes in one way only”; his own rendition of this expression as “direct path” is 
an attempt to convey the same meaning in more streamlined English.” Subsequently, in 
his translation of the Sazzyuttanikaya, Bhikkhu Bodhi translated he same expression as 
“the one-way path” (Connected Discourses, vol. 2, p. 1627 and n. 123 on pp. 1915-1916). 


It seems certain that “direct path” or “path going to one destination only” is a 
legitimate interpretation—indeed, perhaps the only possible interpretation—of this 
expression in another context, where it is used in the Mahasihandda-sutta of the 


*¥.g., in The Book of the Kindred Sayings, vol. V, pp. 147 and 148. Elsewhere in the same volume 
he translates it as “the sole way” (pp. 119-120). 


** See their translation of the Dighanikaya in Dialogues of the Buddha, vol. 2, pp. 327 and 346. 


* See I. B. Horner’s translation of the Maybimanikaya in Middle Length Sayings, vol. 1, pp. 71 and 
82, and Maurice Walshe’s translation of the Dighanikaya in Thus Have I Heard, pp. 335 and 350. 


’ For an emphatic statement of this position see Nyanaponika Thera, The Heart of Buddhist 
Meditation, revised edition (New York: Samuel Weiser, 1962), p. 85. This view has attained the status of 
orthodoxy in many Theravadin circles, despite the fact that there is no canonical support for it (aside from 
the ek@yana refrain in the Satipatthana-sutta itself, if it is interpreted in this exclusivist sense). 


*® Middle Length Discourses, p. 1188, n. 135. Interestingly, Bhikkhu Bodhi retained Nanamoli’s 
original translation of ekdyana magga as "a path going in one way only” in the Mahasthandda-sutta (Middle 
Length Discourses, pp. 170-172). 
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Majjbimanikaya in a discussion of various destinations of rebirth. In an extended discussion 
of his ability to see the future destiny of living beings, the Buddha states that he can 
observe a person heading directly (panidbaya) for his next birth “by an ekdyana way” 
(ekdyanena maggena). In more colloquial English, we might paraphrase this to say that 
the individual in question is “headed straight for,” or is “making a beeline for,” the 
hell-realm, an animal birth, or another destination. 


But is this the best interpretation of the meaning of ek@yana in the context of the 
Satipatthana-sutta’s discussion of the four objects of mindfulness practice? On this Bhikkhu 
Bodhi has the following to say: 

Though there is neither canonical nor commentaria] basis for this view, it 
might be maintained that satipatthana is called ekayana magga, the direct path, 
to distinguish it from the approach to meditative attainment that prodeeds 
through the jhanas or brahmaviharas. While the latter can lead to Nibbana, 
they do not do so necessarily but can lead to sidetracks, whereas satipatthdna 


leads invariably to the final goal.” 


This is an admirable example of scholarly honesty, for even as he states his own preferred 
interpretation Bhikkhu Bodhi makes it clear that he can find no precedent for it in 
traditional sources. Indeed, he also includes in his discussion a full account of the 
content of the relevant passage from Buddhaghosa’s commentary on the Magjhimanikaya, 
where ekdyana magga is explained as meaning “a single path, not a divided path; as a way 
that has to be walked by oneself alone, without a companion; and as a way that goes to 
one goal, Nibbana” (loc. cit.). 

An even more detailed discussion of the meanings of ek@yana in Pali is found in 
Rupert Gethin’s The Buddhist Path to Awakening (pp. 59-66), which Bhikkhu Bodhi cites 
in his Savyuktagama translation (p. 1916, n. 123). In what is by far the most thorough 
treatment of the term in English (and perhaps in any language), Gethin summarizes the 
five basic understandings of the term found in the Pali commentaries in the context of 
the four satipatthanas: 

(i) asingle (ie., not forked) path; 

(ii) a lonely path, i.e., one to be traveled alone; 

(iii) the best path (to paraphrase Gethin’s discussion, “one” used in the sense 

of “number one”) 

(iv) a path found in just one place (further explained as referring, in the present 

context, to the Buddha’s Dhamma and Vinaya); and 

(v) a path that goes to one destination only (i.e., mibbana). 

After exploring four other occurrences of ekdyana in the Pali canon (one in the 
Mahasihandda-sutta, mentioned just above, and three in the Jataka verses), Gethin concludes 
that “nowhere is the sense ‘one and one only’ clearly and definitely the proper sense, and 

Middle Length Discourses, p. 1188, n. 135. See also his discussion in Connected Discourses, pp. 


1915-1916, n. 123, where he suggests that “perhaps the way of mindfulness is being contrasted with other 
types of meditation that do not always lead straight to the goal.” 
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in most cases definitely not.” Thus it would be “rather perverse,” in Gethin’s words, to 
adopt this reading in the context of the four satipatithanas. 


One of the problems in trying to get a clear sense of the meaning of ekdyana is 
precisely the fact that it is such a rare term in Pali, with the overwhelming majority of 
occurrences being in the refrain that accompanies a discussion of the four swrtyupasthanas 
(Pali satipatthanas). This makes it difficult to use one of the linguist’s main tools—an 
analysis of the context in which a word or phrase is used—to elucidate its meaning. 


It is here that the Chinese texts can be of the greatest help, for as we have already 
seen, tracking the occurrences of yisheng in Gunabhadra’s version of the Samyuktagama 
allows us to locate uses of the ek@yana refrain in contexts outside the discussion of 
satipatthana practice. With this in mind, and also with an eye toward considering how a 
variety of Chinese translators understood the term, we may look briefly at other renditions 
of ekdyana marga in Chinese agama collections. 


Ekayana marga in other Chinese Agama texts 


No other text in the gama volumes of the Taishd canon uses the term yisheng “one 
vehicle” in a translation of ek@yana. Yet the fact that ekdyana regularly appears in a 
refrain used to describe the four smptyupasthénas means that we can use the various 
Chinese translations of smptyupasthana to locate other Chinese renditions of ekayana 
marga as well. The following citations are the result of applying this method (restricted, 
in order to keep this discussion of manageable size, to égama collections or anthologies 
found in vols. 1 and 2 of the Taishé canon). 


(1) Gautama Sarhghadeva’s Madbyamagama (126, Zhong aban jing PRIS): 
(you) yi dao (#5) —32t 
In the version of the Madbyamagama produced by Gautama Sarnghadeva in 397-398 
CE), the four swrtyupasthanas are regularly translated into Chinese as si nianchu DUA 
fa, “the four loci of remembrance.” By searching for this expression we can quickly 
locate another instance of the ek@yana refrain. In siitra no. 98, the Nianchu jing ®t 
#8 (corresponding to the Pali Satipatthdna-sutta in MN 10), we find ekayana marga 
translated simply as yi dao —i# “one way,” appearing in the phrase You yi dao . . 
“There is a single way...” 

By searching for (#)—i# in turn, we can locate another occurrence of the 
refrain in a different context. In sitra no. 189, the Shengdao jing HBYG XE (identified 
by the Taisho editors as parallel to MN 117, the Mahacattarisaka-sutta), it is applied 
to “noble right concentration” (samyaksamadhi, here given as sheng zheng ding BIE TE 
) together with its “seven assistants” (chi zhi C32), the other seven components of the 
eightfold path.” In this case, however, the corresponding Pali text has no counterpart 


” See 1.582b9-11: 8-H M+ EB MBE MS BIER Ham 


" The text reads in full: 34S REA AERA > ROHR o WERE RS a PEPER > 
WPIRE: AE. AM: MPA RMACK: MRIEERA > RM: MARA: BAA? IE IES 
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of the ekdyana refrain. Thus we find that, in contrast to the Pali, but in common 
with Gunabhadra’s Samyuktdgama, this recension of the Madhyamagama did not limit 
the use of the ekdyana refrain to contexts dealing with the four sm™rtyupasthanas. 


(2) Anonymous Samyuktagama (T100, Bieyi za aban jing Fi FER SB): wei you 
yi dao WE A — 38 
Another text in which the four smrtyupasthanas are given as si nianchu FUR is the 
anonymous translation of part of another recension of the Samyuktdgama, assigned to 
the period of the three Qin = 3% dynasties (352-431 CE). By searching for occurrences 
of this expression we can locate three more occurrences of the ek@yana refrain, here 
expressed in even more exclusivist terminology as wei you yi dao, “there is only one 
way....” All three are found in sitra no. 102, a text parallel to T99(1189) in 
Gunabhadra’s Samyuktagama, which has a parallel in the Pali Samyuttanikaya in turn,” 
and all three refer to the four smrtyupasthanas.” I have not been able to locate any 
other occurrence of the ekd@yana refrain in this collection; thus in this recension we 
have a pattern of occurrences that resembles that found in Pali.* 


(3) An archaic translation of an anthology of Semyuktagama texts, probably to be 
attributed to An Shigao (T101, Za aban jing # | & 8): dao yigie i — #B 
The oldest Chinese translation of the four smprtyupasthanas is si yi zhi PO%E1L “four 
stoppings of the mind,” a rendition which appears already in the works of An Shigao 
dette (fl. 148-170). Tracking the occurrences of this expression throughout his 
corpus, we are able to identify another translation of ek@yana marga, though a most 
unusual one: here the wording is dao yigie “the Way [which has the quality of being] 
single-leading.” Not only the terminology itself but even the word order is unusual—in 
both occurrences the word dao precedes the expression that qualifies it—but the 
context makes it clear that we are again deaing with an early version of the ekdyana 
refrain. The text is of sufficient interest (and of sufficient difficulty) that it is worth 
giving the two passages here in full: 

TERR + IES + Eth + IEW GE + ES © (1.735c1-5). 


* See above, pp. 188-189. As in the other Sansyuktagama collections (including the Pali), the 
individual satras in T100 do not have titles. 


” The precise wording is as follows: (the newly awakened Buddha thinking to himself) "£3 —i8 ° 
HERBIE © HEMET o TNRERR DRT SE RR ° MBIET A ¢ APE ° ANDAR (2.410b12-14) and (the 
god Brahma addressing the Buddha) RMB CATS ° RA —iE ° REPRE ° NERARE SE 
(2.410b26-28) and (continuing Brahma’s discourse in verse) ACORURAETS / MEA I-38 (410cl) and “EBA 
— i / RPA RE (410C7). 


* This description should be viewed as only provisional, however, since this translation of a 
Sanryuktagama is not complete. 


* A major obstacle is posed by the fact that the majority of texts assigned to An Shigao in late 
medieval Chinese catalogues (and following them, by the Taishé editors) are wrongly attributed to him. 
An extended discussion of this issue, together with a list of texts that can be credited to An Shigao with 
confidence (including new manuscript finds from the Kongéji temple in Japan), is given in Nattier 
forthcoming. In the meantime see Ziircher 1991, especially pp. 298-298. 
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AMT BST AER > > > HAR BES RE IEE © AE AIE 
t%K? AVORIE ° (2.494a19-21) 

Ifa person practices the way which is single-leading, it causes the 

practitioner to be able to attain liberation from sorrow, depression, suffering, 
and unpleasantness and to arrive at the True Dharma. And what is the True 
Dharma? It is the four stoppings of the mind (svrtyupasthanas). 


H—BS ewe Se + PAR BEE > REBOER 
BOOM k © (2.494b4-6) 

The way which ts single-leading causes (living beings] to attain purification, 

causes to pass beyond sorrow, depression, suffering, and unpleasantmess, 

enables them to attain liberation,” and enables them to 

attain the four stoppings of the mind. 


This appears to be the sole instance of the ek@yana refrain in An Shigao’s work, and 
since it occurs in connection with the four smrtyupasthanas it cannot provide any new 
information about the contexts in which this refrain was used. The translation itself, 
however, is unique, and it may be the only one that reflects an understanding of the 
path as “leading to just one place,” i.e., going to only one destination. 


(4) The Ekottaragama attributed to Gautama Samghadeva (T125, Zengyi aban jing 
dee Be] AE): yiru dao — A 38” 
In this text—traditionally, but certainly wrongly, attributed to Gautama 
Sarnghadeva*—we again find the four smptyupasthanas translated as si yi zhi ORAL, 


* Note the reversed binome here (dumie BES rather than the usual HEE). This reversed form 
occurs in two other An Shigao texts (T13, 1.236c3 and 240a10) and T14 (1.246a20), and in vanishingly 
few other texts in CBETA. Thus it might well be considered a fingerprint of An Shigao’s translation 
activity, and therefore as additional support—in addition to the considerable evidence recently compiled 
by Paul Harrison (Harrison 2002)—for the idea that this Semyuktagama anthology is An Shigao’s work. 
On reversible binomes in Han-period translations see Ziircher 1979, especially p. 180. 


*T would like to thank Paul Harrison for drawing the occurrences of this term to my attention. 


* Wrongly, that is, if the attribution of the Zhong aban jing (T26) to Gautama Samghadeva is 
correct. I first became suspicious of the attribution of the Zengyi ahan jing (T125) to Gautama Sarnghadeva 
when I noticed that it regularly appeared—unlike any of the other dgama collections—in searches for 
archaic translation terms used in the early third century CE in the works of Zhi Qian. A comparison with 
the other agama collection attributed to Gautama Sarnghadeva, the Zhong aban jing (126, Madhyamagama), 
quickly made it clear that these two works are extremely unlikely to have been produced by the same 
person. To choose only a few representative examples: the individual satras in T125 begin with the old 
introductory formula wen rushi fad “[I) heard as follows,” introduced by An Shigao and maintained in 
general use until the time of Kumirajiva (who may have been responsible for introducing the now-standard 
rushi wo wen M0423R—) “Thus have I heard”). T26, by contrast, uses a transitional form which never 
gained wide acceptance, wo wen rushi ${ fj 2052 “I heard as follows.” To indicate the Buddha’s location at 
the opening of each sitra, T125 uses zai Z£, while T26 uses you ¥. To translate the term Jetavana T26 
uses Shenglin f§#k (132 occurrences) while T125 has Zhishu #44 (378 occurrences); there are no occurrences 
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using the wording pioneered by An Shigao. Indeed this is typical of the Zengyi aban 
jing, for of all the four complete agama collections in Chinese, its vocabulary and 
style are by far the most archaic. Using this translation term as our point of departure, 
we can again locate an occurrence of the ekéyana refrain. 

In contrast to the texts we have examined up to now, here we find a quite 
literalistic etymological translation, i.e., “a single-entry way” (yiru dao — A38). Clearly 
the translator interpreted ekdyana as consisting of eka “one” plus a form of @ + vya 
understood as “to go in.” The same derivation is reflected in the widely used early 
translation of the six @yatanas (i.e., the six sense organs) as /iu ru 7< A “six entrances.” 
What a “single-entry way” might be is not immediately obvious, and it is perhaps for 
this reason that here we also find, for the first time, a discussion of the meaning of 
the term, which may well be a commentarial gloss added during the translation 
process: 

BALA—A ? PM BEA ° Tl AiR ? Area BE /\ dod © 

(2.568a4-6) 

What is “single entry”? “Single entry” means “single-mindedness.”” 

What is the “Way”? It is the noble eightfold path. 

This is the only occurrence of our refrain in the Ekottaragama, and thus we have yet 
another example of an gama collection in which the refrain occurs only in connection 


with the four srtyupasthanas. 


Ekéyana in context: Chinese and Pali evidence 
An examination of occurrences of the ek@yana refrain in Chinese sittra translations has 
provided us with new evidence of two types: first, we can see a variety of ways in which 
ekayana marga has been translated into Chinese; and second, we now have an expanded 
list of contexts in which the refrain itself occurs. The translations we have been able to 
locate are the following: 

(1) yisheng dao —3€38 “a one-vehicle way” in Gunabhadra’s Samryuktagama 

(2) yi dao —3# “a single way” in Gautama Sarhghadeva’s Madhyamagama 

(3) (wei you) yi dao ~E(44)—38 “(there is) only one way” in the anonymous 

Samyuktagama 
(4) yiru dao — Ai& “a single-entry way” in the Ekottaragama attributed to 
Gautama Sarhghadeva 

(5) dao yigie %4—¥ “a way [which is] single-leading” in the Sayuktagama 
of Shenglin in T125 or of Zhishu in T26. For the six sense organs (dyatanas), T125 uses iu ru 7\ A “six 
entrances”; this expression never occurs in T26, however, where /iu chu 7\G “six places” (which never 
occurs in T125) is used instead. I have already documented the differences in the treatment of the names 
of the twelve divisions of scriptures (azigas) in these two texts (see the charts in Nattier 2004, pp. 193-194), 
and above we have seen that T26 renders ekdyana marga as yi dao —38, while T125 uses yiru dao — Aix. 
Examples could be multiplied ad infinitum, but the overall state of affairs is quite clear: the differences 
between the two texts are too great to be explained simply by positing that the translator changed his mind 


over the course of time, or even that the differences are due to the input of different translation 
committees. 


® The term I have translated as “single-mindedness” (yixin —‘t)) is also one of the many Chinese 
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anthology which is probably the work of An Shigao 


Of these choices at least two suggest an exclusivist reading of the term: yi dao “a single 
way” recalls the English translation used by J. B. Horner and Maurice Walshe (“this one 
way”), while you wei yi dao “there is just one way” echoes the wording of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rhys Davids (“the one and only path”). A similar understanding may be reflected in the 
translation yiru dao “a single-entry way,” though it may be simply that the translator was 
mechanically reproducing what he believed to be the etymology of the term, leaving the 
commentator whose gloss follows the first use of the term to try to recover a meaningful 
understanding of it. The oldest translation, dao yigie “a way [which is] single-leading,” is 
difficult to interpret, but the most plausible interpretation might be “a path that leads to 
a single place”—that is, one that goes only to one destination. If this is correct, this 
would harmonize with Bhikkhu Bodhi’s understanding of the term (following that of 
Bhikkhu Nanamoli) as meaning a “direct path” or “one-way path.” 

What then of Gunabhadra’s yisheng dao “one-vehicle way,” with which we began 
our investigation? To understand this choice we need to expand our frame of reference 
in a different direction, i.e., to include other translations produced by Gunabhadra. By 
doing so we notice immediately that the term yisheng —3€ occurs in other works by this 
same translator, and in contexts where we can be quite sure that the underlying Indian 
term was ekaydna “one vehicle.” This is the case, for example, in his translation of the 
Srimaladevisimhanada-sittra (1353, Shengman shizi hou yisheng dafangbian fangguang jing 
Ree AE AL — SEK (BH ED), for example, where it occurs thirteen times (in addition 
to the occurrence in the title itself). It also occurs, again clearly in the sense of the “one 
vehicle,” in a stitra we have already encountered above: the Azigulimdala-sitra (1120, 
Yangjuemoluo jing SRHRERERS), which in fact is another translation by Gunabhadra. 
Thus while we might be tempted to try to make sense of Gunabhadra’s translation of 
ek@yana as meaning something like “a narrow path” (i.e., a path wide enough for only 
one vehicle), it seems far more likely that our initial impression of his choice is correct: 
that the translation of ekd@yana as yisheng dao is simply a mistake. Conditioned by his 
exposure to the term ekaydna in Mahayana texts, and perhaps unfamiliar with the very 
rare word ek@yana, Gunabhadra may well have assumed that his source-text was mistaken 
and emended it to read ekaydna, which he then rendered into Chinese using the by then 
well-established translation of yisheng. 


The Chinese sources can also help us by providing an expanded range of sources 
in which the ekayana formula occurs. Most numerous of all, not surprisingly, are 
occurrences in connection with the four smrtyupasthanas, which we saw in three of 
Gunabhadra’s Samyuktagama texts (T99[535, 607, and 1189]) as well as in Gautama 
Samnghadeva’s Madhyamagama (126[98]), an anonymous Samryuktagama translation 
(T100[102]), an archaic Samyuktagama anthology probably produced by An Shigao (T101), 
and the Ekotteragama translation of uncertain authorship (1125[12.1]), as well as in a 
separately translated Dirghagama text, the *Fanarsabha-siitra (T9). This is also the sole 
context, of course, in which the ekd@yana refrain occurs in the Pali suttas (DN 22, MN10, 
and SN v.167-168). The Chinese agamas, however, provide a range of other occurrences 
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as well. Here the refrain appears in connection with the four rddhipadas (199[561], with 
three practices specified as morality, the four dbydnas, and knowing the Four Noble 
Truths (T99[563]), the Noble Eightfold Path (T9 and T26[189], with a focus on 
samyaksamadhi in the latter), a set of three dharma-teachings (T9), and the six anusmrtis 
(T99[550]}), the latter with a parallel in a Sanskrit fragment. Moreover, we can also add 
one more reference from the Pali, for as Gethin points out, in the Niddesa (one of two 
commentaries included within the Pali tipitaka as canonical), the ekayana refrain is applied 
not just to the four satipatthanas, but to each of the seven sets of items belonging to the 
thirty-seven bodhipakkhiya dhammas.” 
items we have seen mentioned in other sources, such as the four rddhipadas (Pali iddhipada) 
and the Noble Eightfold Path. 


In considering the range of interpretations of ekd@yana put forth by both Chinese 


Thus here we find the refrain applied also to 


and English translators—especially those who have used this refrain to argue that 
satipatthdna practice is the “one thing needed” in order to attain liberation—what is 
striking is that there is not one context of the use of the refrain where the practice in 
question is single. On the contrary, after stating that the Buddha has taught an ekdyana 
marga that can purify living beings and so on, there regularly follows a question: “And 
what are the three (or four, or five, or six)?” A list of a group of practices—not just a 
single practice—then follows. This is true, of course, even in the Pali suttas, where the 
refrain occurs only in connection with the set of four satipatthanas. 


It seems clear, then, that given these contexts, to take the term ekéyana (at least in 
the context of the ekdyana marga refrain, with which we are primarily concerned) as 
meaning the “sole” or “only” path is not only perverse, as Gethin has suggested, but 
simply wrong. The interpretation of ekdyana mdarga as a “direct” path, or a path leading 
to a single goal (as suggested by Bhikkhu Nanamoli and Bhikkhu Bodhi), is not impossible, 
but there may be another interpretation that fits the pattern of usage of this refrain even 
more closely. And here we may turn not to the commentaries by Buddhaghosa—which 
date from nearly a millennium after the time of the Buddha, and thus presumably at least 
several centuries after the sutras themselves were composed—but to the uses of the term 
in more contemporary sources. In this respect non-Buddhist texts of approximately the 
same vintage may come closer to reflecting the meanings of the term in Pali and other 
Prakrit siitras than Buddhist commentaries composed centuries after the fact. There is 
no need to turn to esoteric sources for a solution, for even in an easily available reference 
work, Monier Williams’ Sanskrit-English Dictionary, we find some intriguing possibilities. 
Here the entry for ek@yana does include such definitions as “narrow path” and “only 
way,” but it also points to two other possible interpretations: “a meeting-place” or 
“center of union” (in the Satapathabrahmana), and “absorption in one” or “unity” (in the 
Mahabharata and the Chandogya Upanisad). Indeed, the earliest meaning of the term, as 
attested in Vedic literature, was in reference to a confluence of rivers; this general 
meaning of “point of confluence, unification point” was maintained even as the original 


Gethin 2001, p. 59. 
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substantive form came to be used as an adjective with the word mérga.*' While some 
uses of ek@yana in the sense of a sole (narrow or exclusive) path or way seem to be 
attested in non-Buddhist literature, the fundamental meaning of the term is the conjunction 
of originally separate elements. 


It is the latter meaning, I would suggest, that informs the use of the term in the 
the ekdyana refrain, where it repeatedly occurs in discussions of practices grouped into 
sets. In such a context the best translation of ek@yano maggo might be “unified” or 
“integrated” path, i.e., a path consisting of a combination of practices. The fact that the 
term ekdyana can clearly also mean “direct, going straight to the goal” in some texts may 
well have given the refrain a deliberate multivalence: the various sets of practices are not 
only unified (i.e., compromising a set of activities to be undertaken), but they will take 
one directly to the goal. 


Conclusions 


By tracking the occurrences of the term yisheng —3E “one vehicle” in the gama section 
of the Chinese Buddhist canon we have not located early evidence for the idea of “one 
vehicle” in non-Mahayana texts. On the contrary, we have identified a mistranslation of 
the Indic term ekdyana-marga as yisheng dao. This evidence has, however, been unexpectedly 
useful, leading us to a range of occurrences of the ek@yana formula in contexts both 
paralleling and differing from those found in Pali texts. As a result, we have been able to 
suggest that the elusive term ekdyana is being used in this refrain not in the sense of a 
sole or exclusive practice, but to refer to groups of practices that occur as a unified set. 


In addition to contributing to an understanding of the Sanskrit and Prakrit term 
ekdyana, the Chinese materials examined in this paper may also provide additional evidence 
on the process of Buddhist textual transmission in India. A refrain that may originally 
have been associated with a single scripture (most likely a version of the Satipatthana-sutta) 
may subsequently have been added as a gloss by preachers in one ordination lineage 
(e.g., the Sarvastivada) but not in others (e.g., the Theravada) when commenting on 
other memorized texts discussing similar sets of practices. 


None of the sources discussed above, of course, says anything at all about the 
“one vehicle” in the classic sense—that is, the idea that while the Buddha may have 
taught three different paths to enlightenment, only the bodhisattva path is real. Future 
searches by other scholars for occurrences of yisheng “one vehicle” in the Chinese Buddhist 
canon, however, may well draw our attention to other Chinese Buddhist translations—thus 
far unexamined in this context—in which this idea does indeed occur. The Buddhist 
canon is immense, and despite the voluminous and valuable contributions of our scholarly 
predecessors, there is much that remains to be done. 


key words: ekdyana, ekaydna, satipatthdna 


*' | would like to thank Klaus Konrad for kindly forwarding this information (e-mail of 13 
February 2007). 
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